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the precise opposite of those of the mission of the Crown
Princess, and while completely conscious of her influence
over her husband, he as completely disregarded them
both. They were entirely negligible: they were the
Anglo-Coburgs.

The first collision occurred before Bismarck had been
a year in office. He restricted, or rather abolished, the
liberty of the Press. The Crown Prince twice wrote
in protest to his father, and also to Bismarck: he got
an angry reply from the King and none from the Minister
President. In order to dissociate himself publicly from
so unconstitutional a measure he arranged that, while he
was paying a military visit to Danzig, the Ober-Biirger-
meister, Von Winter, should allude to it in a speech
at the Rathaus: the Crown Prince would thus have an
opportunity of declaring his disapproval. The device was
strongly backed up by the Crown Princess, who wrote
to her mother: c I did all I could to induce Fritz to do so,
knowing how necessary it was that he should once express
his sentiments openly and disclaim having any part in
the last measures of the Government. I hope you will
make his conduct known to your Ministers and to all
our friends in England.' l

Anything more injudicious could scarcely be imagined.
The Crown Princess was, of course, at liberty to tell her
mother about the trouble, but Prussia's internal policy
was no concern of the Queen's Ministers. One can
imagine what the Queen's feelings would have been if
the Princess of Wales had begged her husband to make a
public speech at Manchester attacking some measure that
had received the Sovereign's approval, and had written
to the King of Denmark asking that his Ministers should
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